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About the Series 



The Foreign Relations of the United States series presents the official 
documentary historical record of major foreign policy decisions and 
significant diplomatic activity of the U.S. Government. The Historian of 
the Department of State is charged with the responsibility for the prep- 
aration of the Foreign Relations series. The staff of the Office of the His- 
torian, Bureau of Public Affairs, under the direction of the General Ed- 
itor of the Foreign Relations series, plans, researches, compiles, and edits 
the volumes in the series. Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg first 
promulgated official regulations codifying specific standards for the 
selection and editing of documents for the series on March 26, 1925. 
These regulations, with minor modifications, guided the series through 
1991. 

Public Law 102-138, the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, es- 
tablished a new statutory charter for the preparation of the series which 
was signed by President George H.W. Bush on October 28, 1991. Sec- 
tion 198 of P.L. 102-138 added a new Title IV to the Department of 
State's Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 4351, et seq.). 

The statute requires that the Foreign Relations series be a thorough, 
accurate, and reliable record of major U.S. foreign policy decisions and 
significant U.S. diplomatic activity. The volumes of the series should 
include all records needed to provide comprehensive documentation 
of major foreign policy decisions and actions of the U.S. Government. 
The statute also confirms the editing principles established by Secre- 
tary Kellogg: the Foreign Relations series is guided by the principles of 
historical objectivity and accuracy; records should not be altered or de- 
letions made without indicating in the published text that a deletion 
has been made; the published record should omit no facts that were of 
major importance in reaching a decision; and nothing should be omit- 
ted for the purposes of concealing a defect in policy. The statute also re- 
quires that the Foreign Relations series be published not more than 30 
years after the events recorded. The editors are convinced that this vol- 
ume meets all regulatory, statutory, and scholarly standards of selec- 
tion and editing. 

Sources for the Foreign Relations Series 

The Foreign Relations statute requires that the published record in 
the Foreign Relations series include all records needed to provide com- 
prehensive documentation of major U.S. foreign policy decisions and 
significant U.S. diplomatic activity. It further requires that government 
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agencies, departments, and other entities of the U.S. Government en- 
gaged in foreign policy formulation, execution, or support cooperate 
with the Department of State historians by providing full and complete 
access to records pertinent to foreign policy decisions and actions and 
by providing copies of selected records. Most of the sources consulted 
in the preparation of this volume have been declassified and are avail- 
able for review at the National Archives and Records Administration 
(Archives II), in College Park, Maryland. 

The editors of the Foreigt i Relations series have complete access to 
all the retired records and papers of the Department of State: the central 
files of the Department; the special decentralized files ("lot files") of the 
Department at the bureau, office, and division levels; the files of the De- 
partment's Executive Secretariat, which contain the records of interna- 
tional conferences and high-level official visits, correspondence with 
foreign leaders by the President and Secretary of State, and the memo- 
randa of conversations between the President and the Secretary of State 
and foreign officials; and the files of overseas diplomatic posts. All of 
the Department's central files for 1977-1981 are available in electronic 
or microfilm formats at Archives II, and may be accessed using the 
Access to Archival Databases (AAD) tool. Almost all of the Depart- 
ment's decentralized office files covering this period, which the Na- 
tional Archives deems worthy of permanent retention, have been 
transferred to or are in the process of being transferred from the De- 
partment's custody to Archives II. 

Research for Foreign Relations volumes is undertaken through spe- 
cial access to restricted documents at the Jimmy Carter Presidential 
Library and other agencies. While all the material printed in this vol- 
ume has been declassified, some of it is extracted from still-classified 
documents. The staff of the Carter Library is processing and declas- 
sifying many of the documents used in this volume, but they may not 
be available in their entirety at the time of publication. Presiden- 
tial papers maintained and preserved at the Carter Library include 
some of the most significant foreign-affairs related documentation 
from White House offices, the Department of State, and other fed- 
eral agencies including the National Security Council, the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the Department of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Some of the research for volumes in this subseries was done in 
Carter Library record collections scanned for the Remote Archive Cap- 
ture (RAC) project. This project, which is administered by the National 
Archives and Records Administration's Office of Presidential Libraries, 
was designed to coordinate the declassification of still-classified 
records held in various Presidential libraries. As a result of the way in 
which records were scanned for the RAC, the editors of the Foreign Re- 
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lations series were not always able to determine whether attachments to 
a given document were in fact attached to the paper copy of the docu- 
ment in the Carter Library file. In such cases, some editors of the Foreign 
Relations series have indicated this ambiguity by stating that the attach- 
ments were "Not found attached." 

Editorial Methodology 

The documents are presented chronologically according to time in 
Washington, DC. Memoranda of conversation are placed according to 
the time and date of the conversation, rather than the date the memo- 
randum was drafted. 

Editorial treatment of the documents published in the Foreign Rela- 
tions series follows Office style guidelines, supplemented by guidance 
from the General Editor and the Chief of the Editing and Publishing Di- 
vision. The original document is reproduced as exactly as possible, in- 
cluding marginalia or other notations, which are described in the foot- 
notes. Texts are transcribed and printed according to accepted 
conventions for the publication of historical documents within the limi- 
tations of modem typography. A heading has been supplied by the ed- 
itors for each document included in the volume. Spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, and punctuation are retained as found in the original text, except 
that obvious typographical errors are silently corrected. Other mistakes 
and omissions in the documents are corrected by bracketed insertions: 
a correction is set in italic type; an addition in roman type. Words or 
phrases underlined in the original document are printed in italics. Ab- 
breviations and contractions are preserved as found in the original text, 
and a list of abbreviations and terms is included in the front matter of 
each volume. In telegrams, the telegram number (including special 
designators such as Secto) is printed at the start of the text of the 
telegram. 

Bracketed insertions are also used to indicate omitted text that 
deals with an unrelated subject (in roman type) or that remains classi- 
fied after declassification review (in italic type). The amount and, 
where possible, the nature of the material not declassified has been 
noted by indicating the number of lines or pages of text that were omit- 
ted. Entire documents withheld after declassification review have been 
accounted for and are listed in their chronological place with headings, 
source notes, and the number of pages not declassified. 

All brackets that appear in the original document are so identified 
in the footnotes. All ellipses are in the original documents. 

The first footnote to each document indicates the sources of the 
document and its original classification, distribution, and drafting in- 
formation. This note also provides the background of important docu- 
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merits and policies and indicates whether the President or his major 
policy advisers read the document. 

Editorial notes and additional annotation summarize pertinent 
material not printed in the volume, indicate the location of additional 
documentary sources, provide references to important related docu- 
ments printed in other volumes, describe key events, and provide sum- 
maries of and citations to public statements that supplement and eluci- 
date the printed documents. Information derived from memoirs and 
other first-hand accounts has been used when appropriate to supple- 
ment or explicate the official record. 

The numbers in the index refer to document numbers rather than 
to page numbers. 

Advisory Committee on Historical Diplomatic Documentation 

The Advisory Committee on Historical Diplomatic Documenta- 
tion, established under the Foreign Relations statute, monitors the over- 
all compilation and editorial process of the series and advises on all as- 
pects of the preparation of the series and declassification of records. 
The Advisory Committee does not necessarily review the contents of 
individual volumes in the series, but it makes recommendations on 
issues that come to its attention and reviews volumes as it deems neces- 
sary to fulfill its advisory and statutory obligations. 

Declassification Reviezv 

The Office of Information Programs and Services, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration, conducted the declassification review for the Department 
of State of the documents published in this volume. The review was 
conducted in accordance with the standards set forth in Executive 
Order 13526 on Classified National Security Information and appli- 
cable laws. 

The principle guiding declassification review is to release all infor- 
mation, subject only to the current requirements of national security as 
embodied in law and regulation. Declassification decisions entailed 
concurrence of the appropriate geographic and functional bureaus in 
the Department of State, other concerned agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and the appropriate foreign governments regarding specific doc- 
uments of those governments. The declassification review of this vol- 
ume, which began in 2012 and was completed in 2014, resulted in the 
decision to withhold 2 documents in full, excise a paragraph or more in 
21 documents, and make minor excisions of less than a paragraph in 58 
documents. 

The Office of the Historian is confident, on the basis of the research 
conducted in preparing this volume and as a result of the declassifica- 
tion review process described above, that the documentation and edito- 
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rial notes presented here provide a thorough, accurate, and reliable 
record of the Carter administration's arms control policies. 

Stephen P. Randolph, Ph.D. Adam M. Howard, Ph.D. 

The Historian General Editor 



Bureau of Public Affairs 
November 2015 





Preface 



Structure and Scope of the Foreign Relations Series 

This volume is part of a subseries of volumes of the Foreign Rela- 
tions series that documents the most important issues in the foreign 
policy of the administration of Jimmy Carter. The subseries presents a 
documentary record of major foreign policy decisions and actions of 
President Carter. This volume documents U.S. arms control policy 
during the entire Carter administration, in six chapters: Anti-Satellite 
(ASAT) Weapons and Talks; Chemical and Biological Weapons (CBW) 
and the Sverdlovsk Incident; Comprehensive Test Ban (CTB) and 
Peaceful Nuclear Explosions (PNE); Conventional Arms Talks; Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation, Safeguards, and the International Nuclear Fuel 
Cycle Evaluation (INFCE); Nuclear Non-Proliferation in Latin Amer- 
ica; and the Special Session on Disarmament (SSOD). 

Arms control initiatives were at the top of Carter's foreign policy 
agenda, just as they had been in the Nixon and Ford administrations, 
and much of the negotiations took place between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, China, and European allies. This volume is therefore 
best read in conjunction with other volumes in the Nixon-Ford and 
Carter subseries, in order to understand the breadth and scope of U.S. 
arms control policy during the Carter administration. The most impor- 
tant of these volumes include Foreign Relations, 1977-1980, vol. VI, So- 
viet Union; Foreign Relations, 1977-1980, vol. XIII, China; Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1969-1976, vol. XXXIII, SALT II, 1972-1980; Foreign Relations, 
1977-1980, vol. XIV, Korea; Japan; Foreign Relations, 1977-1980, vol. 
XXVII, Western Europe; Foreign Relations, 1969-1976, vol E-ll, Part 1, 
Documents on Mexico; Central America; and the Caribbean, 1973- 
1976; Foreign Relations, 1969-1976, vol. E-ll, Part 2, Documents on 
South America, 1973-1976; and Foreign Relations 1977-1980, vol. XXIV, 
South America; Latin American Regional. 

Focus of Research and Principles of Selection for Foreign Relations, 

1977-1980, Volume XXVI 

The focus of this volume is on the arms control initiatives other 
than the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) undertaken by the 
Carter administration. Each of the six chapters is presented in chrono- 
logical order, and each documents the challenges Jimmy Carter faced in 
the latter period of detente. Carter and his national security team inher- 
ited a number of initiatives from the Gerald Ford administration, but in 
the first year of his administration. Carter focused on reorienting U.S. 
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arms control policy. Carter's emphasis on the promotion of human 
rights, which the Nixon and Ford administrations had chosen to down- 
play, also impacted his arms control policy. Carter wanted to reduce 
conventional arms sales and transfers to U.S. allies who did not place a 
high value on human rights. At the same time. Carter's experience as a 
nuclear engineer allowed him to take a personal interest in many of 
these new initiatives, in particular the Non-Proliferation and INFCE 
discussions, from 1977 through the early part of 1979. However, after 
Carter was drawn into the Iran Hostage and Afghanistan crises, and as 
detente faltered, many of these non-SALT arms control initiatives 
waned in importance. His personal involvement notably decreased, 
and he began to act in ways similar to the Nixon administration, most 
noticeably when he began to approve nearly all conventional arms 
sales requests. 

Unlike Nixon and Ford, who met regularly with Soviet General 
Secretary Feonid Brezhnev, Carter and Brezhnev only met once, in 
Vienna in 1979. Thus, they communicated most frequently by letter, 
and proposed arms control initiatives such as ASAT negotiations and 
the general issue of non-proliferation in outer space, CBW discussions, 
the CTB and PNE talks, and general nuclear non-proliferation initia- 
tives. The ASAT negotiations were hampered not only by technical def- 
initions of anti-satellite capabilities, but also Moscow's insistence that 
the U.S. space shuttle program be subject to any ASAT agreement. The 
CBW talks, just like in the Nixon and Ford administrations, got set back 
over the issue of how to identify incapacitants as well as how a treaty 
would be verified. The United States insisted that a treaty could only be 
verified by on-site inspections (OSIs), but the Soviets balked at al- 
lowing such visits of their facilities. The CBW talks were also particu- 
larly affected by accusations that the Soviets and their allies were using 
chemical weapons in Afghanistan and Southeast Asia, and especially 
by the belated discovery in 1980 of a 1979 outbreak of anthrax in a So- 
viet biological weapons factory in Sverdlovsk, which violated the Bio- 
logical Convention signed by Nixon and Brezhnev at the 1972 Moscow 
Summit. 

The CTB /PNE negotiations also involved the United Kingdom, 
and were affected by the Fabour government's fall in 1979, the rise of 
Margaret Thatcher's conservative rule, and British opposition to the 
construction of multiple National Seismic Stations on its soil. Verifica- 
tion of a potential CTB treaty remained a sore point, as the Soviets re- 
fused to allow OSIs. In the fall of 1980, the U.S. repeatedly accused the 
Soviet Union of conducting high-yield nuclear tests in violation of the 
1976 Threshold Test-Ban Treaty (TTBT). Coming on the heels of the So- 
viet invasion of, and the charges of their use of chemical weapons in, 
Afghanistan, and the Sverdlovsk incident, the alleged TTBT violations 
further chilled U.S.-Soviet relations. 
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Carter's nuclear non-proliferation initiatives, including his con- 
cern that nuclear facilities and materials ostensibly meant for "peace- 
ful" purposes could be diverted into weapons programs, worried U.S. 
allies, in particularly Japan, who wanted to decrease their dependence 
on oil imports by using nuclear energy. In Latin America, meanwhile. 
Carter engaged allies in an attempt to prevent the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons. In the first three months of his administration. Carter's 
opposition to the Federal Republic of Germany's (FRG) 1975 sale of a 
nuclear reactor and plutonium technology to Brazil threatened to dis- 
rupt U.S.-FRG and U.S.-Brazilian relations. Carter also followed 
Mexico's lead and spent much of his administration trying to convince 
Brazil, Argentina, and Cuba to sign and/or ratify the 1968 Treaty of 
Tlatelolco, which banned nuclear weapons throughout Latin America. 
After much pressure from its European allies and developing nations, 
the administration also devoted significant attention to the 1978 UN 
Special Session on Disarmament 

The majority of communication and policy making was done at the 
Secretary of State/Foreign Minister or Ambassadorial levels. Cables 
and memoranda of conversation thoroughly document these interac- 
tions. Much of the correspondence was transmitted as cables through 
embassies, not through the hotline that had become popular under 
Nixon. Although Secretary of State Cyrus Vance met with Soviet offi- 
cials both in Washington, D.C. and abroad. National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, a Soviet expert, clearly carved out a space for 
himself and sought greater influence through his meetings with Soviet 
officials and his communications with Carter as the administration pro- 
gressed. Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, Secretary of Energy James 
Schlesinger, and Carter's Special Assistant for Non-Proliferation, Am- 
bassador Gerard Smith (who had been Nixon's Representative during 
the SALT I talks) also emerged as significant players in the many inter- 
agency arms control meetings. As a result, the hierarchy that was clear 
during the Nixon administration was more complex during the Carter 
years, in part because Carter sought to be receptive to and inclusive of a 
variety of ideas and people. 

Acknowledgments 
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Sources for Foreign Relations, 1977-1980, Volume XXVI 

The files at the Jimmy Carter Presidential Library in Atlanta, 
Georgia, are the single most important source of documentation for 
those interested in arms control during the Carter administration. For- 
eign policy research in the Carter Presidential Library centers around 
two collections: National Security Affairs (NS A), Brezezinski Material, 
and the NSA, Staff Material. The lot file containing the records of Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance is a rich repository of key memoranda of con- 
versation between Vance and the leading political figures involved in 
arms control discussions. The records of Deputy Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher (much of which was already declassified at the 
time of research) proved important particularly when he was serving 
as Acting Secretary of State. The lot file containing the records of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency were particularly helpful. Fi- 
nally, the papers of Secretary of Defense Harold Brown at the Library of 
Congress document the enormous influence exerted by a relatively un- 
known cabinet official during the Carter administration. The editor 
also had access to records at the National Security Council, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and the Department of Defense. 

The editor made considerable use of materials already compiled 
for other volumes in the Foreign Relations series, including those of the 
Soviet Union; China; Japan, Korea; Mexico, Cuba, and the Caribbean; 
South America; SALT II; and Western Europe. Readers interested in 
these subjects should consult the relevant volumes for further informa- 
tion on the specific sources used in research. 

The following list identifies the particular files and collections 
used in the preparation of this volume. The declassification and 
transfer to the National Archives of the Department of State records is 
in process, and some of these records are already available for public 
review at the National Archives. In addition to the paper files cited 
below, a growing number of documents are available on the Internet. 
The Office of the Historian maintains a list of these Internet resources 
on its website and encourages readers to consult that site on a regular 
basis. 
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XVI Sources 



Unpublished Sources 

Department of State 

Lot files. These files have been transferred or will be transferred to the National Archives 
and Record Administration in College Park, Maryland. 

Chronological Files of Marshall Shulman, Special Adviser to the Secretary on Soviet 
Affairs, 1977-1980, Lot 81D109 
Executive Secretariat Files, Lot 84D161 
Personal Files of Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, Lot 80D135 
Chronological and subject files of Cyrus Vance, Secretary of State, 1977-1980 
Papers of Michael Armacost, Lot 89D265 

National Archives and Record Administration, College Park, Maryland 

Record Group 59, Records of the Department of State 
Central Foreign Policy File 

Office of the Under Secretary of State for Security Assistance, Chronological Files, 
Speeches, and Records Lucy W. Benson (1979) and Matthew Nimetz (1980) 
Files, Lot 81D321 

Records of Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, 1977-1980, Lot 84D241 

Records of the Office of the Deputy Secretary Warren Christopher, Lot 81D113 

Jimmy Carter Presidential Library, Atlanta, Georgia 

National Security Affairs 
Brzezinski Material 

Brzezinski Office File 
Country File 
General Odom File 
Meetings File 
Name File 

President's Correspondence with Foreign Leaders File 
Subject Chron File 
Subject File 
Trip Files 
Unfiled File 
VIP Visit File 
Staff Material 

Agency File 

Defense /Security Files 

Freedom of Information/Legal Files 

Global Issues 

North/ South 

Office File 

Staff Secretary File 

Europe, USSR, and East/West 





Sources XVII 



Donated Historical Material, Zbigniew Brzezinski File 
Plains File 
Institutional File 

National Security Council Meetings 
Presidential Decisions 
Presidential Review Memoranda 

Papers of Walter F. Mondale 

Central Intelligence Agency, Langley, Virginia 

Office of the Director of Central Intelligence 
Job 81B00112R 

Library of Congress, Manuscript Division 

Harold Brown Papers 
James Schlesinger Papers 

Records of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 

Office of the Director, Subject Files Pertaining to Presidential Review Memoranda 
and Directives, MEMCONS with Foreign Officials, and National Security Deci- 
sion and Study Memoranda, May 1963-October 1980, Accession #383-98-0053 

Washington National Records Center, Suitland, Maryland 

RG 330, Records of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
FRC 330-80-0016 
FRC 330-80-0017 
FRC 330-81-0201 
FRC 330-81-0202 
FRC 330-84-0067 



Published Sources 

Brzezinski, Zbigniew. Power and Principle: Memoirs of the National Security Adviser, 
1977-1981. New York: Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 1983. 

Carter, Jimmy. Keeping Faith: Memoirs of a President. New York: Bantam Books, 1982. 

New York Times. 

Smith, Gerard. Disarming Diplomat: The Memoirs of Ambassador Gerard C. Smith, Arms Con- 
trol Negotiator. Lanham: Madison Books, 1996. 

U.S. Department of State. Bulletin, 1977-1980. 

Documents on Disarmament, 1977-1980. Washington: U.S. Government Printing 

Office. 

U.S. National Archives and Records Administration. Public Papers of the Presidents of the 
United States: Jimmy Carter, 1977-1980. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1978, 1979, 1980, 1981. 

Vance, Cyrus. Hard Choices: Critical Years in America's Foreign Policy. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1983. 





Abbreviations and Terms 



ABM, anti-ballistic missile 
acce, accordance 

ACDA, Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 

ACDA/D, Office of the Director, Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 

ACDA/DD, Office of the Deputy Director, Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 

ACDA/IR, Office of International Relations, Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 

ACIS, arms control impact statement 

ADM, air-launched decoy missile 

AEC, Atomic Energy Commission 

ALCM, air-launched cruise missile 

alrey, already 

ARA, Bureau of Inter- American Affairs, Department of State 
ASAT, anti-satellite 

ASD (A), Assistant Secretary of Defense (Administration) 

ASD (I), Assistant Secretary of Defense (Intelligence) 

ASD (SA), Assistant Secretary of Defense (Systems Analysis) 

ATP, augmented test program 
ATR, advanced test reactor 
AWAC, airborne warning and control 

backchannel, a method of communication outside normal bureaucratic procedure; the 
White House, for instance, used "backchannel" messages to pass the Department of 
State 

BW, biological (bacteriological) warfare 

CAP, Carlos Andre Perez 

CAT, conventional arms transfers 

CBW, chemical and biological (bacteriological) warfare 

CCD, Conference of the Committee on Disarmament 

CIA, Central Intelligence Agency 

CJCS, Chair, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

CNEA, Comision National de Energia Atomica (Argentine Atomic Energy Commission) 

CPSU, Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

CSCE, Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 

CTB, comprehensive test ban 

CTBT, Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 

CV, Cyrus Vance 

CW, chemical weapons 

D, Office of the Deputy Secretary of State 
DCI, Director of Central Intelligence 
DCM, Deputy Chief of Mission 

DD/P, Deputy Director for Plans, Central Intelligence Agency 
Del, Delegate or Delegation 
Dept, Department 

Deptel, Department of State telegram 

DG, Director General of the Foreign Service, Department of State 
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DIA, Defense Intelligence Agency 

dissem, dissemination 

DOD, Department of Defense 

DOS, Department of State 

DPRC, Defense Program Review Committee 

EEC, European Economic Community 
EOB, Executive Office Building 
ER, enhanced radiation 

ERDA, Energy Research and Development Agency 
ERW, enhanced radiation weapon 
EST, Eastern Standard Time 

EUR, Bureau of European Affairs, Department of State 
EURATOM, European Atomic Energy Community 
Exdis, exclusive distribution 

FBR, fixed bed reactor 
FMS, foreign military sales 
FonMin, Foreign Ministry 
FonOff, Foreign Office 
FRC, Federal Records Center 
FRG, Federal Republic of Germany 
FSO, Foreign Service Officer 
FSS, full-scope safeguards 
FY, fiscal year 

FYI, for your information 

GDR, German Democratic Republic 
GOA, Government of Argentina 

GOA, Government of Australia 

GOB, Government of Brazil 
GOF, Government of France 

GOJ, Government of Japan 
GOP, Government of Pakistan 

FIB, Harold Brown 
EIEL, high-energy laser 
HEU, highly-enriched uranium 
HMG, Her Majesty's Government 
HWR, heavy water reactor 
HWT, heavy water technology 

IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency 

IAWG, Interagency Working Group 

ICBM, intercontinental ballistic missile 

ICC, International Control Commission 

INFCE, International Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation 

INR, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Department of State 

INR/DDC, Office of the Deputy Director for Coordination, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, Department of State 

INR/IL, Intelligence Liaison, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Department of State 

IO, Bureau of International Organization Affairs, Department of State 

IOC, initial operating capability 

IPMG, Interdepartmental Political-Military Group 
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IRBM, intermediate-range ballistic missile 
IRG, Interdepartmental Regional Group 

ISA, Office of International Security Affairs, Department of Defense 

ISIS, internal seismic installations 

ITAR, International Traffic in Arms Regulations 

JCC, Joint Consultative Committee 

JCS, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

JCSM, Joint Chiefs of Staff Memorandum 

km, kilometers 

LANFZ, Latin American Nuclear Free Zone 
LDC, least/lesser-developed country 
LEU, low-enriched uranium 
Limdis, limited distribution 
LMFBR, liquid metal fast breeder reactor 
LRTNF, long-range theater nuclear forces 
LTBT, Limited Test Ban Treaty 

MAD, mutual assured destruction 
MANPADS, man-portable air-defense systems 
MAP, Military Assistance Program 
MBFR, Mutual Balanced Force Reductions 
Mbr, Member 

MDW, mass destruction weapons 
ME, Middle East 

memcon, memorandum of conversation 

MHV, miniature homing vehicle, a two-stage anti-satellite missile 

MIRV, multiple independently-targeted reentry vehicle 

MLF, multilateral force 

mm, millimeter 

MM, minuteman 

MOD, Ministry of Defence (UK) 

MR, Memorandum for the Record 
mtg, meeting 
mws, megawatts 
MX, missile experimental 

NAC, North Atlantic Council 

NASA, National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
NCA, National Command Authority 

negative security assurance, pledge not to use nuclear weapons against Non-Nuclear 
Weapon States that signed the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
NGO, non-governmental organization 
NIE, National Intelligence Estimate 
NNPA, Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act (1978) 

NNWS, Non-Nuclear Weapon States 
Nodis, no distribution 
NPG, Nuclear Planning Group 
NPT, Non-Proliferation Treaty 
NRC, Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
NRP, National Reconnaissance Program 
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NSA, National Security Agency 
NSC, National Security Council 

NSCID, National Security Council Intelligence Directive 
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Arms Control and 
Nonproliferation 

Anti-Satellite (AS AT) Weapons and Talks 

1. Memorandum From the Acting Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (Sloss) to the President's Assistant 
for National Security Affairs (Brzezinski) 1 



Washington, February 1, 1977 



SUBJECT 

Anti-Satellite Related Arms Control Initiatives 

NSDM 345 2 essentially directs that the Director, ACDA, in coordi- 
nation with the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence, identify and assess arms control initia- 
tives intended to limit the development or deployment of a capability 
to attack satellites, to reduce the likelihood that satellites will be at- 
tacked, and to define actions that would constitute "interference" with 
satellites. 

In view of its importance, but mindful of the possibility that the 
timing and scope of the arms control study and of related anti-satellite 
efforts may be changed, I am beginning the effort directed by the 
NSDM. I have asked that points of contact be designated by State, De- 
fense and CIA. 



Leon Sloss 

Acting 



1 Source: Carter Library, National Security Affairs, Staff Material, Defense/Secu- 
rity, Utgoff, Box 156, Anti-Satellite Policy: 1-6/77. Secret. 

2 The Ford administration issued National Security Decision Memorandum 345, 
"U.S. Anti-Satellite Capabilities," on January 18, 1977. It is printed in Foreign Relations, 
1969-1976, vol. XXXV, National Security Policy, 1973-1976, Document 134. 
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2. Editorial Note 



While the administration of President Jimmy Carter pondered its 
options for anti-satellite capabilities, it also tried to establish a "co- 
herent" space policy. The President's Assistant for National Security 
Affairs, Zbigniew Brzezinski, "concluded that this issue is of a high pri- 
ority nature warranting a timely, comprehensive review and statement 
of national policy." In an undated draft Presidential Review Memo- 
randum, he tasked the various departments involved in national secu- 
rity decision-making to weigh in on the administration's strategy. In 
particular, he asked that the departments examine "the relative impor- 
tance of the use of space for the different yet interrelated goals of our 
civil, military, and intelligence programs." (Memorandum from Brze- 
zinski to the Secretaries of State, Defense, Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, the Directors of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
Central Intelligence, the Office of Science and Technology Policy, and 
the Administrator of the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, March 5, 1977, and draft Presidential Review Memorandum; Li- 
brary of Congress, Manuscript Division, Harold Brown Papers, Box 22, 
1977 Missiles and Space Policy) 

On March 14, 1977, Director of Central Intelligence Stansfield 
Turner urged Brzezinski to create a Policy Review Committee devoted 
to space policy, which would be chaired by Secretary of Defense Ha- 
rold Brown, and argued that "No policy initiative likely to have major 
effects, e.g. ASAT negotiations, should be permitted until those effects 
have been carefully assessed." (Memorandum from Turner to Brzezin- 
ski, March 14; Carter Library, National Security Council, Institutional 
Files, Box 41, Folder 3, PRM-23 [3]) 

Paul Wamke, the Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, concurred with Turner, and noted that "of particular concern 
to the arms control effort is that the policy options and recommenda- 
tions delineate clearly what the impact of possible US actions might be 
on maintaining the free use of space and what effect changes in the op- 
eration of US satellite programs for military, intelligence and civil pur- 
poses might have on our verification capabilities." (Memorandum 
from Warnke to Brzezinski; Carter Library, National Security Council, 
Institutional Files, Box 41, Folder 3, PRM-23 [3]) 

Carter issued Presidential Review Memorandum/NSC 23, "A Co- 
herent National Space Policy" on March 28, which included the deter- 
mination of "the appropriate degree of system survivability, defensive, 
and offensive capabilities in space, and arms limitations initiatives." 
The memorandum is scheduled for publication in Foreign Relations, 
1977-1980, vol. XXV, Global Issues; United Nations Issues. (Ibid.) 
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3. Memorandum of Conversation 1 



Moscow, March 30, 1977, 11:15 a.m.-2:15 p.m. 



SUBJECT 

Berlin, Cyprus, Arms Control, CSCE, Bilateral Matters 

PARTICIPANTS 

UNITED STATES 

Secretary Cyrus R. Vance 

Ambassador Malcolm Toon 

Mr. Paul Warnke 

Assistant Secretary 
Arthur Hartman 

Mr. William Hyland 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Slocombe 

Mr. William D. Krimer, 

Interpreter 

[Omitted here is discussion unrelated to anti-satellite capabilities.] 
ANTI-SATELLITE CAPABILITIES 

The Secretary said that in this connection 2 he wanted to raise the 
issue of placing limits on the anti-satellite capabilities of both sides. We 
had noted that such capabilities were in the process of being devel- 
oped. We firmly believed that an attempt should be made to stabilize 
the strategic situation by discussing such capabilities, and were pre- 
pared to enter into discussions with the Soviet Union concerning their 
limitation. In the interim, he would suggest that it would be useful to 
exercise restraint in testing anti-satellite systems. 

Gromyko said he could not say that no problem existed in this area. 
He would be prepared to examine any proposal the United States could 
submit. 

The Secretary thought that was good, because he believed it impor- 
tant that we do this. 

[Omitted here is discussion unrelated to Anti-Satellite Capabilities.] 



USSR 

Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko 
Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers L.V. Smirnov 
Deputy Foreign Minister 
Georgiy Korniyenko 
Ambassador A.F. Dobrynin 
Mr. O. Sokolov 

Mr. V.M. Sukhrodrev, Interpreter 



1 Source: Department of State, Office of the Secretariat Staff, Special Adviser to the 
Secretary (S/MS) on Soviet Affairs Marshall Shulman — Jan 21, 77-Jan 19, 81, Lot 81D109, 
Box 8, Vance to Moscow, March 28-30, 1977. Secret; Nodis. The meeting took place at the 
Kremlin. Drafted by Krimer on April 2; reviewed by Hyland; and approved by Twaddell 
on April 12. The conversation is printed in full in Foreign Relations, 1977-1980, vol. VI, So- 
viet Union, Document 21. 

2 Gromyko and Vance had just briefly discussed a possible international treaty 
whereby states would promise not to be the first to use nuclear weapons. 
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4. Memorandum From the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (Brown) to Secretary of Defense Brown 1 



Washington, July 29, 1977 



SUBJECT 

Antisatellites 

1. (S) In response to your request on 12 April 19 77, 2 the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff hereby provide their positions regarding acquisition of a US 
antisatellite (ASAT) capability and potential negotiations with the 
USSR concerning an ASAT ban. 

2. (TS) The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that an urgent requirement 
exists for the United States to attain an ASAT capability. This capability 
is needed to deny the USSR significant military advantages in the event 
of conflict and to provide a credible deterrent against USSR interfer- 
ence with US space systems during crises. 

3. (TS) Soviet space systems provide major military benefits which, 
together with projected future space systems, will have an increasingly 
larger role in strategic and tactical conflict for real time reconnaissance, 
command and control, navigation, and meteorological support. The 
most immediate threat against US Forces is the use of ELINT and radar 
ocean reconnaissance satellite systems capable of locating ships. This 
real time enhanced capability seriously challenges the survivability of 
the US surface fleet. 

4. (TS) The USSR is well aware that the United States is increas- 
ingly dependent on space systems for intelligence collection, warning 
of missile launch, communications, navigation, and meteorological 
support. Current ASAT capabilities favor the USSR; not only can the 
USSR eliminate an important element of the US force structure which 
supports US strategy, but it can do so without suffering similar conse- 
quences. Currently, the United States has no ASAT capability. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff conclude that it would be undesirable for the United 
States to remain operationally incapable of responding to or interfering 
with military-related USSR space systems, particularly those which 
constitute a direct threat to US Forces. 

5. (TS) The Joint Chiefs of Staff further believe that the United 
States should not participate in a ban on research, development, 
testing, and deployment of various ASAT systems. Of principal con- 



1 Source: Library of Congress, Manuscript Division, Harold Brown Papers, Box 22, 
Anti-Satellite Program. Top Secret. 

2 Not found. 
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cem is the lack of adequate verification methods to provide assurance 
that the USSR does not retain or increase an ASAT capability. Because 
of the USSR's present lead in proven engineering and in operational ex- 
perience, it could quickly gain superiority in space should it choose to 
abrogate a total ASAT ban. Since the United States does not have an 
ASAT capability, any ban of a lesser degree which allowed present So- 
viet ASAT systems to exist but which prohibited development of new 
systems would legitimize and perpetuate the present imbalance. 

6. (TS) The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider the medium of space to be 
of utmost importance to the United States. They request you support 
their views concerning the acquisition and deployment of an ASAT ca- 
pability as well as their related views on potential negotiations with the 
USSR concerning an ASAT ban. 

For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

George S. Brown 

Chairman Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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5. Summary of Significant Discussion and Conclusions of a 
Policy Review Committee Meeting 1 



Washington, August 4, 1977, 3:45-5:45 p.m. 



Subject: 

PRM/ NSC-23, Coherent Space Policy 
Participants: 

State: 

Warren Christopher 
Michael Michaud 

Defense: 

Harold Brown 

Charles Duncan 

Hans Mark 

Robert A. Greenberg 

Walter Slocombe 

Lt. Gen. William Y. Smith (JCS) 

DCI: 

John McMahon 

[name not declassified] 

NASA: 

Robert Frosch 
Alan Lovelace 

OSTP: 

Frank Press 
Arthur Morrisey 



ACDA: 

Spurgeon Keeny 
James Timbie 

OMB: 

W. Bowman Cutter 
E. Randy Jayne 

Interior: 

Cecil D. Andrus 

Commerce: 

David Johnson 
Richard Frank 

Agriculture: 

Robert Bergland 
Harold L. Strickland 

NSC: 

Zbigniew Brzezinski 
William Hyland 
Robert A. Rosenberg 
Benjamin Huberman 



The PRC, chaired by Secretary Brown, met to review national 
space policy issues, identify areas of agreement and disagreement and 
make recommendations for decisions to the President. 

Secretary Brown opened the meeting with a discussion of United 
States' policy on antisatellite (ASAT) activity and arms control (Issue 
Five), 2 focusing mainly on arms control initiatives. Secretary Brown 
proposed a ban only on peacetime use of antisatellite systems since the 
Soviets already have a capability. The U.S. does not. He added that ver- 
ification of a more comprehensive ban would be extremely difficult, 
and that in wartime, arms control would not provide protection. 



1 Source: Carter Library, National Security Council, Institutional Files, Box 41, 
Folder 3, PRM-23 [3]. Top Secret; Talent Keyhole; Comint. The meeting took place in the 
Old Executive Office Building. 

2 Presumably Brown is referring to a briefing memorandum on space policy issues 
which was not found. 
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Dr. Brzezinski noted that the President has committed to discus- 
sions with the Soviets, 3 stating that a comprehensive ban would serve 
our security interests, reinforce stability, and support our SALT efforts. 
He asked that we proceed rapidly to form a working group to examine 
the essential aspects of such negotiations. Dr. Brzezinski opined that 
just because the Soviets have something is no adequate reason for us to 
acquire an ASAT. He felt that a comprehensive ban would hold the So- 
viets at their present level and add some assurances that they would 
not proceed in other areas. 

Mr. Keeny noted that a peacetime ban adds little to existing agree- 
ments. John McMahon stated [2 lines not declassified] General Smith rec- 
ommended we not proceed with negotiations on limitations due to ver- 
ification problems. 

A formulation by Mr. Hyland would propose to the Soviets a mor- 
atorium on testing and explore with them what level agreement would 
be possible before explicitly deciding on an option. Secretary Brown 
agreed to provide a coordinated outline for the President covering the 
major approaches, disagreements and problems in this area in two 
weeks, based on a special working group effort. The U.S. ASAT ques- 
tion would be treated as well in this paper. 

[Omitted here is discussion unrelated to anti-satellite capabilities.] 



3 In a March 4 letter to Brezhnev, Carter wrote that he wanted to "reach an early 
agreement" on a number of issues, including an "agreement not to arm satellites nor to 
develop the ability to destroy or damage satellites." The letter is printed in full in Foreign 
Relations, 1977-1980, vol. VI, Soviet Union, Document 13. 
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6. Issues Paper Prepared by the PRM-23 Interagency Group 1 

Washington, August 9, 1977 

ARMS CONTROL FOR ANTISATELLITE SYSTEMS ISSUES PAPER 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Page 
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3. Current Treaty Limits Upon ASAT Use 6 

III. GENERAL CONCERNS AND ISSUES 7 

A. The Threat of ASAT Arms Competition 7 

B. Need for a U.S. ASAT 8 

C. Verification 9 
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2. Particular U.S. Verification Concerns 10 

3. Particular Soviet Concerns 11 

4. Breakout 12 

D. Other Considerations 12 

IV. RELATIONSHIP OF ASATS TO OTHER ISSUES 12 

A. Survivability 12 

B. Free Use of Space 13 

V. APPROACHES TO ASAT ARMS CONTROL 14 

ARMS CONTROL FOR ANTISATELLITE SYSTEMS 
I. INTRODUCTION 

(S) The principal issue for decision is one of basic policy: assuming 
a U.S. initiative with the Soviet Union on anti-satellite (ASAT 2 ) systems. 



1 Source: Carter Library, National Security Council, Institutional Files, Box 41, 
Folder 3, PRM-23 [3]. Top Secret. 

2 The term ASAT will here include any physical or electromagnetic attack on space 
systems (i.e., physical destruction, jamming, laser attack, or command capture. [ 1 line not 
declassified] [Footnote is in the original.] 
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what general approach should be taken in seeking limitations? Clearly 
the decision cannot be approached in isolation, but must be integrated 
with overall analysis of space policy. It would be premature to draw up 
detailed negotiating options at this stage, but it is important to set 
broad objectives before proceeding with preparations on an initial pro- 
posal. This paper reviews ASAT status and background, relates the 
ASAT issue to other policy issues, and describes four approaches for 
ASAT arms control. Given a decision on approach, it will be possible to 
develop an initial proposal to the Soviets, and to pose technical ques- 
tions for more intensive study. 

n. BACKGROUND 



A. Prior Statements 

(S) As described publicly, the President has suggested to the So- 
viets that each side "forego the opportunity to arm satellite bodies and 
. . . to destroy observation satellites." 3 Further, Secretary Vance raised 
the issue of controlling ASAT systems during the March Moscow 
meeting with Minister Gromyko; Secretary Vance emphasized the need 
to maintain strategic stability, suggested the need for discussions on 
ASAT's, and indicated that during the interim it would be useful if the 
sides exercised restraint in their testing of ASAT systems. 4 Minister 
Gromyko replied that he could not say that no problem existed in this 
area, and stated that the Soviets would examine any proposal the U.S. 
submitted on the subject. It was agreed to establish a bilateral Working 
Group on antisatellite limitations. The U.S. has agreed to make a sub- 
stantive proposal on ASAT limitations to the Soviets. Following this, 
the Working Group would be convened. [2 lines not declassified] 

B. Summary of the Issues 

(S) In overview, the ASAT issue reduces ultimately to a few key 
points. On the one hand, 

— ASAT limitations might preclude a long-term arms competition 
characterized by action-reaction cycles, increased defense costs, peace- 
time tensions, and crisis instability; furthermore, 

— limitations on Soviet capabilities to attack satellites would be de- 
sirable since the U.S. is becoming increasingly dependent on satellites 
for basic functions in peacetime, crisis, conventional war, and strategic 
war. 



However, we must take into account: 



3 Not found. 

4 See Document 3. 
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— the possible need, independent of Soviet ASAT capabilities, for a 
U.S. ASAT system to counter threatening Soviet satellites. 

— the existence of a current Soviet orbital ASAT, noting that the 
U.S. has none. 

— the difficult verification problems in a realm where incentives to 
cheat may be greater than under previous agreements such as SALT 
One. 



(S) Since each side has only a small number of critical operational 
satellites (6-15), small numbers of ASAT's could have a decisive signifi- 
cance. This is in contrast with SALT and ABM issues where stability is 
not affected by small numbers of weapons. 

C. The Baseline: Current Circumstances and Projections 

1. U.S. and Soviet Dependence on Space 

(S) There is a tendency to think of space as "peaceful", in part be- 
cause some [less than 1 line not declassified] compliance with stabilizing 
treaties which would not otherwise be possible, warning satellites con- 
tribute to our strategic and space exploration, and international com- 
munications. Furthermore, there has never been a confrontation in 
space, treaties have given space a special status, and space has been 
used as a peaceful area where the U.S. and USSR can work together 
cooperatively. 

(S) On the other hand, space systems are becoming increasingly 
important for battle management on both sides. Table One lists some of 
the applications which military [less than 1 line not declassified ] satellites 
have now or could have within ten years. 

Table One (TS) 

Examples of Military Use of Space Nozv or in 1980' s 
Tactical Operations 

— real-time surveillance with readout to battlefield commanders 5 
— all-weather broad ocean surveillance of surface combatant; and 
convoys providing real-time targeting data to submarines, surface 
ships and aircraft 6 

— [1 line not declassified] 

— antisubmarine warfare (e.g., relay reports from sonobuoys) 

— real-time weather data 7 



5 Operational now or in the near future — U.S. [Footnote is in the original.] 

6 Operational now or in the near future — U.S. [Footnote is in the original.] [Footnote 
in the original not declassified.] 

7 Ibid. 
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— responsive world-wide command and control capability 8 
— battlefield surveillance 

Strategic Operations 
— targeting data 9 

— early warning of attack by SLBM's and ICBM's 10 
— delivery of the Emergency Action Message to nuclear capable 
forces 11 

— precise navigation for strategic weapons delivery systems 12 
— post-attack damage assessment 

(S) The entries in Table One are realistic rather than speculative 
plans. It follows that satellites may, in the future, have a significant ef- 
fect on warfare — they may even determine the outcome of certain wars, 
especially wars short of a full nuclear exchange. 

Relative Dependence and Vidnerability 

(TS) The U.S. is likely to remain more dependent on space systems 
than the Soviets in several important functional areas. However, the 
U.S. and USSR have differing needs and are dependent on space in cor- 
respondingly different ways. The U.S. space program tends to have a 
small number of expensive, long-lived and sophisticated multipurpose 
satellites. As space systems have been integrated into military opera- 
tions, the U.S. has changed its operations, plans, and uses of terrestrial 
forces. Space is now an integral part of U.S. military, tactical, and stra- 
tegic planning. The Soviets tend to have larger numbers of simpler 
systems and have launched additional satellites during crises (e.g., 
prior to the invasion of Czechoslovakia and during the 1973 Mid-East 
war). The Soviets may be emphasizing tactical use of satellites [/ess than 
1 line not declassified] A given U.S. satellite will often represent a higher 
value target than a given Soviet satellite. However, some Soviet satel- 
lites are very valuable and unique [2Vi lines not declassified] 

2. Current and Projected ASAT Systems 

(S) The U.S. currently has no operational ASAT system, but did 
have a single-pad system deployed at Johnston Island from 1964 until 
1975. The system employed Thor boosters and a nuclear warhead, and 
operated in a direct-ascent mode against low-altitude targets only. The 
Johnston Island system was initially a response to Soviet threats about 



8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Operational now or in the near future — U.S. [Footnote is in the original.] 

12 Ibid. 
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orbital weapons of mass destruction (Orbital Bombardment Systems). 
The system was deactivated because of fiscal pressures and because a 
low-altitude nuclear burst would probably damage U.S. satellites large 
distances away from the burst as well as the targeted Soviet satellite. 

(TS) By contrast with the U.S., the Soviets have an operational or- 
bital ASAT capability. [2 line not declassified] 

Table Two (TS) 

[1 line not declassified] 

System Comments & Capability 

Description 



1. [1 chart item not declassified] 



2. Galosh Interceptor — nuclear (with 


— [less than 1 line not 


potential for 


declassified] 


nonnuclear variant) 




— direct ascent 


— [/ess than 1 line not 




declassified] 


— has ASAT 


— is operational as an 


capability, [less than 1 


ABM 


line not declassified] 




3. [2 chart item not declassified] 



4. [2 chart item not declassified] 



U.S. Activities are: 

(S) The U.S. has not consumated any ASAT deployment plans. The 
U.S. is developing a miniature homing vehicle (MTTV) which destroys 
its target by high-velocity impact. This system is planned to be tested 
against low altitude target by 1981. The MFIV could be air-launched 
against satellites below 2000 km. If the MFIV were used on Minuteman 
or equivalent space launchers, it could have high-altitude capability. 

(TS) [2 paragraph (5 lines) not declassified] 

Other U.S. [less than 1 line not declassified] Possibilities are: 

Ground-Based Lasers — [less than 1 line not declassified] possible for 
U.S. by 1981 (there is no dedicated U.S. laser ASAT program at this 
time). 

Space-Based Lasers — possible for U.S. by mid-1980's; ARPA is 
doing subsystem technology. [3 lines not declassified] 

High- Altitude Interceptors — [2 line not declassified] The U.S. ASAT 
interceptor currently under development can grow to a high altitude 
capability. 
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[/ess than 1 line not declassified] 

(TS) [1 paragraph (18 lines) not declassified] 13 

3. Current Treaty Limits Upon ASAT Use 

(U) A number of agreements currently limit ASAT activities to 
some degree during peacetime. 

(U) The International Telecommunications Convention prohibits 
harmful interference with radio services or communications. 

(U) The 1967 Outer Space Treaty 14 bans placing nuclear weapons 
or any other kinds of weapons of mass destruction in orbit and estab- 
lishes satellites as under the jurisdiction of states which register them 
with the UN. This treaty further requires international consultations 
before proceeding with any activity which would cause potentially 
harmful interference with the activities of other parties in the peaceful 
use of outer space. 

(U) The Limited Test Ban Treaty prohibits detonating a nuclear 
weapon in space. 

(U) The 1971 "Measures Agreement to Reduce the Outbreak of 
Nuclear War" requires the U.S. and USSR to notify each other in the 
event of interference with strategic warning systems or their related 
communication systems. 

(U) The 1972 ABM Treaty and the Interim SALT Agreement ban 
interference with National Technical Means (NTM) of Verification, op- 
erated in accordance with international law. 

III. GENERAL CONCERNS AND ISSUES 
A. The Threat of an ASAT Arms Competition 

(TS) A number of recent events have raised public concerns about 
a possible arms competition in space, e.g., [2 lines not declassified] exag- 
gerated statements in the U.S. press about lasers and charged particle 
beams, and misinformed leaks to the press about "laser blinding" of 
U.S. satellites. 

(TS) Concern about Soviet resumption of orbital ASAT tests [less 
than 1 line not declassified] led to two NSC directives. Last year, NSDM 
333 directed a major review of satellite vulnerability and survivability. 
Also, NSDM 345 (signed January 18, 1977) directed the DoD to build an 
ASAT system on an expedited basis to selectively nullify certain mili- 



13 [2 footnotes in the original not declassified] 

14 The Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities of States in the Exploration and 
Use of Outer Space, Including the Moon and other Celestial Bodies was signed at Wash- 
ington, London, and Moscow, January 27, 1967, and entered into force October 10, 1967. 
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tarily important Soviet space systems. Both NSDM 333 15 and 345 16 are 
currently in abeyance pending PRM-23 review. 

(TS) The U.S. has not yet made a decision on deploying an ASAT, 
and the pace of related R&D has not been accelerated. There is no de- 
ployment program to put a U.S. laser weapon into space. The U.S. has 
not begun approved implementation of the survivability measures rec- 
ommended in response to NSDM 333. [11 lines not declassified ] The com- 
petition could be self-limiting on the U.S. side because of fiscal con- 
straints. However, an ASAT competition could lead to an expensive 
long-term series of action-reaction events in which each side would at- 
tempt to maintain the survivability of his own systems and to develop 
ASAT systems with better capabilities for attack against the adver- 
sary's satellites. In addition to their value as ASAT systems, lasers in 
space could be provocative because of concerns that they were step- 
ping stones to a space-based laser ABM system. There are major differ- 
ences between systems for ASAT's and those for ABM's; nonetheless, 
the situation would be a source of concern. 

(S) Improvements and proliferation of ASAT's could be disadvan- 
tageous to the U.S. military since we may remain more dependent on 
space than the Soviets, and we may be in a better position to exploit 
space because of our superior technological space capabilities. An ac- 
tive Soviet ASAT program could raise doubts about the survivability of 
proposed U.S. satellite systems, and prevent us from reaping the ben- 
efits of our technological advantages. 

B. Need for a U.S. ASAT 

(TS) There are important scenarios in which the absence of U.S. 
ASAT capabilities could leave the U.S. at a net disadvantage; for ex- 
ample, keeping the sea lanes of communication open during U.S./ 
Soviet conflicts. Further, the U.S. could probably build more effective 
ASAT's and more survivable satellites than could the Soviets, which 
given the U.S. determination to do so, they could function to the disad- 
vantage of the Soviets. 

(TS) [6V 2 lines not declassified] These satellites are uniquely valuable 
over the broad ocean areas where the Soviets' terrestrial resources are 
limited or subject to attack. In addition, other Soviet space threats may 
affect U.S. force operations, e.g., Soviet photo reconnaissance of U.S. 



15 The Ford Administration issued National Security Decision Memorandum 333, 
"Enhanced Survivability of Critical U.S. Military and Intelligence Space Systems," on 
July 7, 1976. It is printed in Foreign Relations, 1969-1976, vol. XXXV, National Security 
Policy, 1973-1976, Document 91. 

16 See footnote 2, Document 1. 
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massing forces, Soviet intelligence message transmissions, Soviet 
weather data over U.S. deployment routes, and Soviet communications. 

(TS) In a December 1976 response 17 to the ad hoc NSC Panel report 
that led to NSDM 345, the Secretary of Defense stated that it is [3 lines 
not declassified] He further suggested that it was not appropriate to 
initiate an immediate program to develop and deploy an ASAT inter- 
ceptor using the then state-of-the-art techniques rather than use devel- 
oping technology. At this time a U.S. direct ascent nonnuclear inter- 
ceptor development and test program has been approved. Deployment 
planning is underway, but deployment has not been approved. 

C. Verification 

Soviet compliance with an ASAT treaty cannot be assumed, and 
the net assessment must account for the possibility of Soviet cheating. 

1. General 

(TS) [2 paragraphs (10 lines) not declassified ] 

— The Soviets have existing ASAT capabilities [4 lines not declassi- 
fied] the ABM/ ASAT role of Galosh, [2 lines not declassified] 

— A relatively small level of successful cheating, e.g., a handful of 
ASAT's and EW sites, could have a high payoff. 

Although the U.S. would abide by the limitations, we could not 
have confidence that the Soviets would do likewise if the agreement 
were not verifiable. 

(TS) On the other hand, if ASAT testing were banned [3 lines not 
declassified] 

2. Particidar U.S. Verification Concerns 

(TS) a. [2 paragraph (5 lines) not declassified] 

(TS) b. [2 paragraph (13 lines) not declassified] 

(TS) [2Vi lines not declassified] Over time the Soviets might lose 
system confidence without such testing. The Department of Defense 
believes that confidence would not be lost, e.g., the U.S. has retained 
confidence in the Titan II ICBM force without launches over many 
years. The Soviets could conduct crew training by launching satellites. 
For example, the U.S. system at Johnston Island was maintained opera- 
tional for eight years after the last ASAT test by allowing the crew to 
launch weather satellites from Vandenberg Air Force Base. 



17 See Foreign Relations, 1969-1976, vol. XXXV, National Security Policy, 1973-1976, 
Document 123. 
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(TS) [5 lines not declassified] Cooperative measures such as on-site 
inspection and other collateral constraints might reduce ambiguities. 
[3 lines not declassified] 

(TS) Galosh. Presumably, the Soviets would be permitted under an 
AS AT treaty to retain the Galosh interceptors of their ABM systems. 
This ABM has nuclear ASAT capability against low-altitude satellites 
and could have a secondary ASAT mission. However, its use as such, if 
not very precisely planned, could damage their own satellites as well as 
the target satellite. 

(TS) [1 paragraph (9 lines) not declassified] 

3. Particular Soviet Concerns 

The Soviets may be concerned that the U.S. could test and deploy 
ground-based ASAT systems covertly. They may not believe that the 
former U.S. ASAT system cannot now be launched from Vandenberg 
or Johnston Island. They may have the same concerns as the U.S. about 
the inherent capabilities of both military and civilian ground-, ship-, or 
air-based lasers that exist or might be developed for other purposes. 
The Soviets may also have parallel concerns to ours about the use of 
radar equipment for EW. They have already evidenced concern about 
the space shuttle and may believe it could be used for satellite inspec- 
tion, capture, and interference. 

4. Breakout 

(S) Even if the Soviets complied with terms of an ASAT agreement, 
we would have to be concerned about breakout, including breakout si- 
multaneous with ASAT attack. Since the lead time for U.S. ASAT and 
satellite programs is long, U.S. R&D hedges would still require 2 to 4 
more years to achieve compensating operational capabilities. 

D. Other Considerations 

(S) The following are some other considerations which could affect 
policy judgments regarding ASAT arms control. 

— [1 line not declassified] 

— [2V 2 lines not declassified] 

— [IV 2 lines not declassified] 

— [1 line not declassified] 

— [1 line not declassified] 

IV. RELATIONSHIP OF ASATS TO OTHER SPACE POLICY ISSUES 
A. Survivability 

(TS) The survivability issue is being considered separately in the 
response to PRM-23. Some conclusions are: 
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— It would not be prudent to forego implementation of such sur- 
vivability measures as were recommended in response to NSDM 333 
because of a belief that the satellites will be protected by treaties. The 
measures recommended in NSDM 333 would primarily preclude 
"cheap shots" based on current and near-term threats and current U.S. 
vulnerabilities; most of the threats could still exist covertly under a ban. 

— [5 lines not declassified ] 

— [6 lines not declassified] 

— [4 lines not declassified] 

— ASAT arms control agreements could reduce or delay advanced 
threats. 

B. Free Use of Space 

(U) Since incentives to build ASAT's are directly related to the na- 
ture of satellites they would destroy, the Soviets may raise the possi- 
bility of limiting satellite functions in response to our ASAT proposal. 
Some concessions such as an agreement not to use the space shuttle as a 
weapons carrier could overcome open Soviet concerns without major 
impact on current U.S. plans. However, in considering any concessions 
we should examine the effect it would have on a U.S. policy that pro- 
motes freedom of use of space for peaceful (non-aggressive) purposes. 
Any limits, for example, to ban radars in space, navigation systems like 
the NAVSTAR Global Positioning System or reconnaissance satellites 
which appear to concern the Soviets, would represent a radical depar- 
ture from U.S. policy. Such limits could have a major impact on U.S. 
space programs and would require major redirections of efforts to com- 
pensate for loss of space capabilities. We must take into account the po- 
tentially negative limitations that would be placed on U.S. satellite re- 
connaissance programs if certain restrictive language were included in 
an ASAT agreement (i.e., declaration of satellite purpose, prelaunch 
on-site inspection, etc.). Limitations on satellite functions, or on the 
space shuttle, should not be considered without in-depth analyses. 

V. APPROACHES TO ASAT ARMS CONTROL 

(S) While the U.S. and USSR will hold working group discussions 
on how we might forego the capability to destroy satellite observation 
vehicles, the Soviets have not yet expressed their views on the subject. 
The U.S. has not yet analyzed fully the implications of all of the various 
possible ASAT limitations, even though the U.S. has agreed to submit a 
proposal to the Soviets. Thus, it would be unrealistic for the U.S. to 
choose among finely-tuned options at this time. Instead, the issue for 
decision now is the choice of a general approach for initial discussions. 

(S) Arms control is one component in the overall U.S. policy to- 
ward military and intelligence space activities. Other elements include 
our survivability measures, our possible U.S. ASAT capabilities, and 
the military utility of space to U.S. strategic and tactical forces. The gen- 
eral policy problem is to weigh priorities and consider what ap- 
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proaches best serve the national interest. Arms control is not a substi- 
tute for survivability measures, although it could affect long-term 
requirements. Even a comprehensive agreement will not affect ground- 
station vulnerabilities, nor prohibit passive deception measures. In ad- 
dition, it probably would not require the Soviets to dismantle their 
ABM systems with ASAT capability. [2 lines not declassified] With these 
considerations in mind, three approaches to ASAT arms control have 
been defined and compared with the baseline case of no agreement. A 
summary comparison of the approaches is provided in Table Three. 

(S) The three approaches would include [6 lines not declassified] 

A. Approach One: No Agreement 

(S) The Soviets may not be willing to agree to any substantive and 
equitable ASAT limitations. They may feel that the U.S. is merely at- 
tempting to impede Soviet activities in a realm where the Soviets cur- 
rently have advantages. They could respond to U.S. proposals with 
counter-proposals which would not be acceptable to us. 

(S) In the absence of an ASAT agreement, it would still be possible 
for the U.S. to pursue some ASAT arms control initiatives. For example, 
we could propose under the "Measures Agreement" that the sides 
show restraint in ASAT testing, especially during crises. [214 lines not 
declassified] we could reaffirm the principal of noninterference with Na- 
tional Technical Means by emphasizing that SALT obligation public- 
ally and privately. DoD believes that the no agreement case should not 
include these measures. 



Pros and Cons for the No-Agreement Approach 



Pros 

— U.S. would be free to develop 
ASATs to counter the Soviets 
threat. 

— If ASAT capabilities cannot be 
controlled in a symmetric [/ess 
than 1 line not declassified] way, it 
may be preferable to pursue 
other objectives [1 line not 
declassified] without creating a 
new negotiating forum. 

— Agreeing to a cosmetic 
agreement could impede later 
attempts to seek substantive 
controls. 



Cons 

— An ASAT arms competition 
could develop, or the U.S. might 
not develop its ASAT; then the 
asymmetries between the U.S. 
and USSR could widen. 

— [4 lines not declassified] 

— [8 lines not declassified] 

— Would not reinforce the 
President's public position. 

— Maintaining satellite 
survivability against advanced 
threats would be more difficult. 
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— Development of U.S. ASAT 
capabilities may provide a 
bargaining chip for future 
negotiations. 

B. Approach Tivo: [less than 1 line 



— Extensive development of 
advanced ASATs (e.g., lasers in 
space) could threaten the long 
term viability of the ABM treaty. 

declassified] 



(S) Approach Two would not attempt to limit the capabilities of 
ASAT systems; [IV 2 lines not declassified] 

— [2V 2 lines not declassified] 

— [2 lines not declassified] 

— [5 lines not declassified] 

(S) We would not designate some satellites as NTMs or as warning 
systems, since that might decrease the protection afforded to those sat- 
ellites not so designated. However, we could acknowledge that both 
sides know that certain satellites of the other side are more relevant to 
stability than others. In general, we would try to maintain a high 
threshold for use of ASATs against any satellites. 

(S) We could also explore the possibility of developing a wartime 
sanctuary for hotline communications. 

(S) The format of this approach would be more analogous to the 
Outer Space Treaty and the Measures Agreement than to the ABM 
Treaty. There would be no limitations on Soviet capabilities, and the 
U.S. would have to develop its satellite, ASAT, and survivability pol- 
icies with due regard for the realities of wartime where treaties need 
not apply. 



Pros and Cons for Approach Tzvo 



Pros 

— May be negotiable since 
Soviets have ASATs, the U.S. 
does not and the Soviets may 
refuse to accept limitations on 
existing capabilities. 

— Could pave the way for future 
negotiations. 

— [3 lines not declassified] 

— Reduces the likelihood of 
peacetime misunderstandings. 



Cons 

— Lacks advantages of 
Approaches Three and Four. 

— [4 lines not declassified] 

— Would permit an arms 
competition. 

— Maintaining satellite 
survivability against advanced 
threats would be more difficult. 



— [3 lines not declassified] 
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C. Approach Three: Selected Limits to Control the Scope of AS AT Activity 

(S) This approach would attempt to strike a balance between con- 
flicting philosophies. It would prohibit types of systems which do not 
yet exist, such as high-altitude interceptors, laser weapons in space, 
and advanced concepts such as orbital interceptors with multiple war- 
heads. Flowever, it would not attempt to turn back the clock; low alti- 
tude interceptors and ground-based lasers would be permitted; it 
would permit explicitly the existing low-altitude Soviet AS AT systems 
and low altitude systems for the U.S. 

(S) Approach Three would also include "rules of the road" and a 
[less than 1 line not declassified ] Fundamentally, however, it would be an 
attempt to limit the scope of ASAT activities. It might include qualita- 
tive or numerical limits on low-altitude ASAT systems as well as the 
ban on high-altitude interceptors and exotic weapons in space. 

Pros and Cons for Approach Three 



Pros 

— Would place a cap on the 
competition and preclude some 
of the most worrisome 
possibilities (i.e., high altitude 
interceptors, lasers in space). 

— Would permit the U.S. to 
attack low altitude Soviet 
satellites [IV 2 lines not declassified] 

— Would avoid some of the 
[less than 1 line not declassified] 
most risky aspects of the 
comprehensive propos- 
als by permitting some 
ASATs. 

— Would decrease the likelihood 
of physical attacks on U.S. 
satellites most critical to crisis 
stability (e.g., warning and 
communication satellites in 
high-altitude orbits). 

— May be more negotiable than 
Approach 4 since it would not 



Cons 

— Could lower the threshold for 
use of low altitude ASATs by not 
explicitly prohibiting them. 

— [4 lines not declassified] 

— It would allow arms 
competition in low altitude 
ASAT systems. 

— Could lead to complacency, 
failure to institute survivability 
means and increased 
vulnerability. 

— May not be negotiable since 
most high-altitude satellites are 
American. 

— Creating a partial sanctuary 
for high altitude systems may 
encourage the redesign and/or 
replacement of some low altitude 
systems to become high altitude 
systems. 
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require the Soviets to give up 
this existing capability. 

— Reduces likelihood of 
peacetime misunderstandings. 

D. Approach Four: Relatively Comprehensive ASAT Arms Limitations 

(S) Approach Four would attempt to preclude a significant arms 
competition in ASAT systems. It would prohibit testing or deployment 
of any ASAT for physical attack upon satellites, e.g., direct ascent inter- 
ceptors and any ASAT laser weapons. [1 line not declassified] It would 
include rules of the road and a ban on [less than 1 line not declassified] 
with satellites. Testing of ASATs would be prohibited. 

(TS) The Agreement would not include the Galosh ABM system 
(although "tests in ASAT mode" would be prohibited), and electronic 
warfare capability such as jamming and interference (although [/ess 
than 1 line not declassified] would be prohibited). [4V 2 lines not declassified] 

(S) This approach would seek strict limits on ASAT capabilities, 
tight definitions, collateral constraints, and a mechanism for coopera- 
tion such as the Standing Consultative Commission. We would con- 
tinue ASAT R&D, and develop hedges against Soviet noncompliance 
or breakout. The treaty would be subject to review and amendment at 
five-year intervals. 

(S) Some believe that a comprehensive approach (Approach 
Four- A) should also include a ban on [4 lines not declassified] Therefore 
Approach Four-A [less than 1 line not declassified] 



Pros and Cons for Approach Four 



Pros 

— Closes off a potential realm of 
arms competition. 

— May improve satellite 
survivability against long-term 
threats by making advanced 
threats less likely. 

— Assuming compliance, prob- 
ably works to U.S. advantage 
in the use of space since the 
U.S. will be more dependent on 
space than the Soviets. 



Cons 

— Precludes a U.S. ASAT 
interceptor for defense. 

— [3Vi lines not declassified] 

— The Soviets would retain the 
advantage of the nuclear-armed 
Galosh [IV 2 lines not declassified] 

— [3 lines not declassified] 

— Satellites would have 
sanctuary even when they 
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— Reduces likelihood of 
peacetime misunderstandings 
and of attacks on satellites 
during peacetime. 

— [2 lines not declassified ] more 
difficult under Approach Four 
than Approach Three. 

— [4 lines not declassified ] 18 

— Enhances the long term 
viability of the ABM Treaty. 



perform same missions 
as ground and airborne support 
systems (surveillance, 
reconnaissance, etc.). 

— There are verification risks 
because some forms of cheating 
would be relatively easy and 
incentives to cheat could be high; 
assumption that both sides 
would be denied ASATs could 
be naive. 

— Could produce complacency, 
and impede implementation of 
survivability measures. 

— May be non-negotiable since 
Soviets have ASATs and we do 
not. 



18 [footnote in the original not declassified] 
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7. Memorandum From Secretary of Defense Brown to 
President Carter 1 



Washington, August 19, 1977 



SUBJECT 

Arms Control for Antisatellite Systems 

(S) At the August 4, 1977 meeting of the Policy Review Committee 
on PRM-23, 2 it was decided that a separate paper on antisatellite activ- 
ities and arms control should be forwarded for your review and deci- 
sion. That Decision Paper is enclosed along with an Issues Paper 3 
which contains a more detailed discussion of the issue. 

(S) Because of the importance of this issue and the widely differing 
views on the approach we should take in our proposal to the Soviet 
Union, you may wish further discussion of this subject at the NSC level 
prior to your decision. 

Harold Brown 



Attachment 
Decision Paper 4 



Washington, undated 



ASAT ARMS CONTROL 5 

THE ISSUE 

What should be the U.S. policy on antisatellite (ASAT) activity and 
ASAT arms control? 

BACKGROUND 

The U.S. has offered to propose ASAT arms limitations to the So- 
viet Union. In developing approaches for the discussions, a funda- 
mental consideration is the need for a U.S. ASAT capability. 



1 Source: Carter Library, National Security Council, Institutional Files, Box 41, 
Folder 3, PRM-23 [3]. Top Secret; Talent Keyhole; Control System Only. 

2 See Document 5. 

3 Attached but not printed. 

4 Top Secret; Talent Keyhole; Comint. 

5 The term ASAT includes any physical or [/ess than one line not declassified] on space 
systems. [Footnote is in the original.] 
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MAJOR FACTORS BEARING ON THE PROBLEM 

Both the U.S. and the USSR have and are further developing satel- 
lite capabilities in space for a range of activities spanning peacetime, 
crisis and wartime. These include treaty verification, national and mili- 
tary intelligence, weather, navigation, communications and attack 
warning. Both sides are increasing the use of satellites as sources of tac- 
tical intelligence to provide near-real-time photography, electronic fer- 
reting, and radar targeting of military assets. 

The Soviet Union currently has an advantage over the U.S. in anti- 
satellite capabilities. They have an orbital interceptor which has been 
judged to be operational [8V2 lines not declassified] 

The U.S. has no ASAT capability. A nuclear interceptor system was 
operational until 1975 at Johnston Island. Currently, the U.S. is devel- 
oping a new interceptor which is planned for testing by 1981. [3Vi lines 
not declassified] 

SUMMARY OF THE ISSUES 

On the one hand: 

• Limitations on Soviet capabilities to attack U.S. satellites would 
be desirable since the U.S. is becoming increasingly dependent on its 
space assets, and relies on a smaller number of more sophisticated sat- 
ellites than the USSR. 

• There has never been a confrontation in space and treaties have 
tended to give space a special status as a peaceful arena where both 
sides can work cooperatively. 

• ASAT limitations might preclude a potential arms race in space 
with its attendant action-reaction cycles, public concerns, increased de- 
fense costs and potential instabilities. 

On the other hand: 

• The U.S. must assess the need, independent of Soviet ASAT 
capabilities, for a U.S. ASAT system to counter threatening Soviet 
satellites. 

• There are difficult treaty verification problems in this area. 

• Incentives to cheat may be greater than under previous agree- 
ments. Because each side has a small number (6-15) of critical satellites, 
small numbers of ASATs could be decisive. This is in contrast with cur- 
rent treaties limiting ICBMs and ABMs, where stability is not affected 
by small numbers of weapons. 

APPROACHES 

Under all of the approaches discussed below, U.S. ASAT research 
and development activities will continue, and be modified to con- 
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form with any agreements reached during negotiations. The four ap- 
proaches are: 

1. No Agreement: Do not seek an agreement limiting ASAT systems. 
This does not preclude initiatives to further limit the likelihood of 
peacetime interference. For example, the U.S. could propose under the 
existing Agreement on Measures to Reduce the Risk of Outbreak of 
Nuclear War, to show restraint in ASAT testing during crises. 

2. Emphasis on Peacetime Problems: Do not attempt to limit the capa- 
bilities of ASAT system but focus on peacetime problems and on estab- 
lishment of thresholds for use. We would propose a peacetime sanc- 
tuary for all satellites. 

3. Selected Limits: Seek bans on types of systems which do not yet 
exist, such as high-altitude interceptors and laser weapons in space, but 
permit each side to test and deploy low-altitude ASAT interceptors, 
electronic warfare, and ground-based laser ASAT systems. 

4. Relatively Comprehensive Agreement: Seek a relatively comprehen- 
sive agreement which would ban all ASAT capabilities except elec- 
tronic warfare. Electronic warfare is excluded because of verification 
difficulties. The ban would prohibit testing, deployment or use of any 
ASAT for physical attack on satellites. The current Soviet orbital inter- 
ceptor would be dismantled. 

— A variant (4A) would be a fully comprehensive ban on all forms of 
ASAT including electronic warfare. 

AGENCY POSITIONS 

[2 paragraph (4 lines) not declassified] 

State and ACDA favor a comprehensive ban on ASAT systems in 
order to avoid cycles of action-reaction competition. Such an agreement 
would enhance the survivability of U.S. satellites, on which we increas- 
ingly depend for intelligence collection, verification, early warning, 
and communications. A ban on testing, deployment, and use of ASAT 
systems would contribute to stability by easing concerns about pre- 
emptive attack on critical satellites. The present Soviet interceptor is 
relatively unsophisticated; future Soviet ASAT systems would be much 
more difficult to counter. Measures short of a comprehensive approach 
would permit an expansion of Soviet ASAT capabilities, which would 
make maintaining the survivability of U.S. satellites more difficult. Ver- 
ification would be difficult, but testing and in some cases construction 
of an ASAT system would be subject to observation. State and ACDA 
favor Approach 4. 

In the OSD view, antisatellite negotiations should be directed 
toward a ban on peacetime interference. Such a ban would reinforce the 
principle of noninterference in peacetime and establish a threshold be- 
yond which specific actions will be considered hostile. This approach 
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recognizes that we must assume the Soviet Union could retain its ex- 
isting capability even in the presence of a comprehensive ban. Elimina- 
tion of these capabilities could not be reliably verified and confidence 
in the system in the absence of testing could be quickly regained. This 
system would be effective against such critical low altitude systems as 
the current near-real-time imaging system. In such a situation it would 
not be prudent to assume an ASAT agreement would be a suitable sub- 
stitute for survivability measures. Furthermore, U.S. counteractions in 
survivability and ASAT development could take several years. There- 
fore, the OSD feels the U.S. should develop an ASAT capability. To- 
ward these ends, OSD favors Approach Two. 

In the JCS view, a ban on ASAT activities would concede existing 
Soviet capabilities, since their elimination cannot be verified. Con- 
versely, such a ban would deny the U.S. the capability to develop a 
counter to military-related USSR space systems, particularly those 
which may constitute a direct threat to U.S. forces. Arms Control agree- 
ments cannot be used as a substitute for survivability of U.S. space 
systems; to do so would be to invite denial of U.S. use of space systems 
for a critically long period during a war given the likelihood of unilat- 
eral treaty abrogation at the outset of conflict. An agreement to prevent 
testing of an orbital ASAT has two drawbacks. First, Soviet confidence 
in their current system would not be appreciably reduced. Second, the 
U.S. would be unable to overcome the current Soviet advantage. There- 
fore, the JCS believe the U.S. should develop an ASAT capability and 
further that the U.S. should not enter into any agreement that would 
ban ASAT research, development, testing, and deployment. 



8. Letter From the Special Advisor to the President for Science 
and Technology (Press) to Secretary of Defense Brown 1 



Washington, September 8, 1977 



Dear Flarold: 

Attached is a report prepared by the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy Space Advisory Group on the anti-satellite issue. Their 



1 Source: Washington National Records Center, OSD Files: FRC 330-80-0017, Box 
56, 471.96 (Aug-10 Nov) 1977. Secret. A stamped notation at the top of the page reads: 
"SEC DEF HAS SEEN." In the upper right-hand corner. Brown wrote "9/10. AF should 
also get a copy. HB." 
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recommendations are that the US acquire an electronic as well as a 
non-nuclear interference capability. In light of current discussions, you 
will likely find the report of interest. This group also has completed its 
review on space based radars that you requested. 2 1 will forward this 
report to you separately. 

Yours sincerely, 

Frank Press 3 

Director 



Attachment 

Memorandum From the Chair of the Advisory Group on 
Space Systems (Buchsbaum) to the Special Advisor to the 
President for Science and Technology (Press ) 4 



Washington, August 26, 1977 



SUBJECT 

US Anti-Satellite Capability 

The growing Soviet use of satellites for military functions has 
heightened the need to revise US policy with respect to a US anti- 
satellite capability. The Group believes that the Soviets should not be 
allowed a one-sided sanctuary in space for critical space systems that 
directly support their military forces. [4 lines not declassified ] These 
systems would be appropriate targets for attack under some condi- 
tions. The number and types of such space systems are expected to 
grow. 

The Group believes it is undesirable for the US to remain incapable 
of interfering with Soviet militarily-related space-systems, particularly 
those space systems which would constitute a direct threat to Allied 
forces during a conflict. These satellites are limited in number and at 
low altitudes. [5Vi lines not declassified] 

[2Vi lines not declassified ] However, we believe that the most effec- 
tive way to assure the survival of valuable US space assets in time of 
crisis is, first, to reduce through appropriate technical measures the 
electronic and even the physical vulnerability of US satellites and, 
second, to have substantial alternative mission capabilities for the con- 



2 Not found. 

3 Press signed "Frank" above this typed signature. 

4 Secret. The date is handwritten. 
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duct of war. Approaches for achieving greater survivability were ad- 
dressed in NSDM 333. 5 The Group believes that expeditious implemen- 
tation of enhanced survivability measures for critical space assets 
should be given high priority. 

There are two broad alternatives for an anti-satellite capability: 
(1) physical destruction or damage, and (2) electronic interference. 

[4 lines not declassified] However, such a capability is likely to be 
perceived as more provocative than electronic interference for two 
reasons: (1) its effect is irreversible and unambiguous and (2) the polit- 
ical consequences of its use are likely to be more severe. Moreover, such 
a physical destruction system is likely to be more expensive than an 
electronic interference system. 

Physical damage by radiation such as laser, microwave, or pos- 
sibly particle radiation has characteristics somewhat intermediate be- 
tween explosive kill and electronic interference. Its effects would not be 
reversible, but could be ambiguous and the political consequences less 
severe than in the case of explosive kill. 

The Group recommends that first priority be given to developing 
an early capability for electronic interference. Different satellites have 
vulnerabilities to different electronic warfare techniques. The generic 
techniques which may in principle be employed include noise jam- 
ming, deception, command link capture, uplink jamming, delayed re- 
peater jamming, and RF burnout of electronic components. Not all of 
these techniques can be employed effectively against all satellites. 
Some of these techniques would be realized most effectively with co- 
orbital jamming satellites, while others could be best achieved from 
ground-based jammers. Specifically, some types of radar, ELINT, and 
navigation satellites could be negated by another satellite nearby which 
emits a noise barrage or rebroadcasts their signals with small random 
time delays. 

Since the operation of many satellite systems is dependent on the 
frequent receipt of commands from ground stations, command link 
capture or jamming represents a particular vulnerability of satellite 
systems. The possibility of interfering with this link depends strongly 
on the altitude of the satellite. The command link of a low altitude satel- 
lite, such as a photo-reconnaissance satellite, is normally only turned 
on to receive when the satellite is over the Soviet ground station and is 
out of view of possible jamming sites. As a result, it is more difficult to 
interfere with low altitude satellites than it is to interfere with satellites 
in synchronous operational orbit which are always in view. 



5 See footnote 15, Document 6. 
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The Group cautions, however, that the operational problems asso- 
ciated with electronic interference must be carefully controlled. US 
testing of such a capability can compromise its effectiveness and would 
be provocative if exercised against Soviet systems. 

[2 paragraph (11 lines) not declassified] 

In general the nature of the US development program should be 
influenced by potential arms control agreements as well as military re- 
quirement. However, in this case it may not be easy to negotiate a 
useful and verifiable agreement limiting anti-satellite activities. It is not 
clear what kind of agreement would be in the US interests. Given the 
nature of present assets, it would seem that an agreement that would 
limit both the US and the Soviet Union to low-altitude ASAT capability 
would be desirable. Such an agreement may be difficult to reach at 
present. In contrast to the Soviets, we have no low altitude intercept ca- 
pability while their high altitude space assets are more limited than 
ours. In addition, because of the limited number of targets, there is no 
real distinction between an effectively deployed ASAT system and one 
that is still in the test stage of development. Further, the Group does not 
believe that it is practical to obtain a verifiable and useful agreement 
limiting electronic interference. These various factors must be clearly 
and fully understood before entering into negotiations on ASAT 
limitations. 

[2 paragraph (5Vi lines) not declassified ] 

This target list places enormous technical and operational de- 
mands on a US system. The size and composition of the targets and the 
time requirements imply a substantial system deployment including 
non-conus basing, in the southern hemisphere. While the Group is not 
in a position to present a definitive target list, we believe a more modest 
system aimed at the critical military threat is appropriate. [2Vi lines not 
declassified] 

The size of this target set and the time requirements must, of 
course, be reassessed as the composition of the Soviet satellite fleet 
evolves. 

A system aimed only at low-orbit interception is also suggested by 
the fact that a demonstration of a high-altitude capability by the US 
would encourage the early development of a similar capability by the 
USSR. This would negate the current US superiority of high altitude. In 
summary, proceeding with development of a low-orbit intercept sys- 
tem is appropriate. The decision to undertake flight testing at a suitable 
time in the development cycle should consider the status of arms con- 
trol negotiations or agreements. At present, it would be premature to 
develop or demonstrate a high altitude intercept capability. 
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9. Memorandum from the President's Assistant for National 
Security Affairs (Brzezinski) to President Carter 1 



Washington, September 19, 1977 



SUBJECT 

PRM/NSC-23 Issue: Arms Control for Anti-Satellite (ASAT) Systems 

Harold Brown, as Chairman of the PRM/NSC-23 Policy Review 
Committee, has forwarded (Tab A) 2 for your review and decision the 
subject issue. At Tab B is a decision paper which summarizes the issue, 
discusses the options and provides agency positions. The more detailed 
paper done by the PRM/NSC-23 study group is at Tab C. 

Arms control is but one aspect of overall U.S. policy toward mili- 
tary, civil and intelligence space activities. Other elements include our 
survivability measures, our ASAT capabilities and the military utility 
of space to U.S. strategic and tactical forces. Arms control is not a sub- 
stitute for survivability measures, although it could affect long-term re- 
quirements. As we have discussed before, there is a definite interrela- 
tionship between arms control of ASAT and many other space related 
issues. With these considerations in mind, the PRM-23 study devel- 
oped four approaches to ASAT arms control as follows: 

Approach One: No Agreement: This approach is important because 
the Soviets may not be willing to agree to any substantive and equitable 
ASAT limitations. They may feel the U.S. is merely attempting to im- 
pede activities in a realm where they have advantages. 

Approach Two: Emphasis on Peacetime Problems: This would not limit 
the capabilities of ASATs, but would focus on peacetime problems, 
proposing "rules of the road" and a ban on peacetime interference to 
emphasize the importance of satellites to strategic stability. 

Approach Three: Selected Limits to Control the Scope of ASAT Activity: 
This would in effect create a partial sanctuary by prohibiting ASAT 
systems which do not yet exist. 

Approach Four: Relatively Comprehensive ASAT Arms Limitations: 
This would attempt to preclude significant arms competition in ASAT 
systems. 

A useful summary comparison of the approaches is provided at 
Tab C in Table 4 including possible provisions and problems. 



1 Source: Carter Library, National Security Council, Institutional Files, Box 41, 
Folder 3, PRM-23 [3]. Top Secret; Talent Keyhole; Comint. 

2 Tab A is Document 7. Tab B is the attachment to Document 7. Tab C is Docu- 
ment 6. 
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Conclusions 

While the JCS supports Approach One, OSD supports Approach 
Two. (Their views are at the red tags at Tab B) On the opposite end of 
the spectrum. State, ACDA, OSTP and OMB support Approach Four. I 
recommend you support the most comprehensive approach — Ap- 
proach Four. [5 lines not declassified] 

There will probably not be a better time to seek an ASAT arms con- 
trol agreement. The Soviets probably believe they are temporarily 
ahead in the ASAT race; however, their present system is limited. The 
U.S. has a better system in development, and we will have a Space 
Shuttle after 1979. They respect our space technology and our ability to 
rapidly deploy advanced weapons systems, and may see the logic of an 
arms control agreement now. 

Approach Four would prevent any further testing or deployment 
of the present Soviet ASAT interceptor, and the testing or deployment 
of any additional destructive Soviet ASAT system. It would ban the 
testing or deployment of any destructive U.S. ASAT system. Obviously, 
there would be an asymmetry: the USSR would have an unsophisti- 
cated but tested system for use at lower altitudes, and we would not. 
This should encourage Soviet interest in such an agreement. However, 
the U.S. will enjoy an asymmetrical advantage in another potential 
anti-satellite system — the Space Shuttle — and the Soviets are well 
aware of this. [ 2 V 2 lines not declassified] 

In addition to these advantages. Approach Four would have addi- 
tional arms control benefits that the other approaches lack. A ban on 
peacetime use only (Approach Two) would encourage unrestrained 
development of more sophisticated ASAT systems for both sides. Es- 
sentially, it does not add — except cosmetically — to what presently 
exists. 

A ban on advanced systems (Approach Three) would encourage 
development of ASAT systems at low altitudes. Confidence developed 
in programs at low altitudes could be extended in the future to a high 
altitude capability. It would, however, place limitations on advanced 
systems such as lasers in space for which the U.S. has considerable con- 
cern and a promising development effort. 

During any negotiations that might ensue with the Soviets on any 
of the approaches adopted to place limits on ASAT systems, we should 
vigorously and publicly pursue research and development on all U.S. ASAT 
systems, carrying to production only those elements which we cannot 
get the Soviets to include in a treaty. I do believe that, short of opera- 
tional testing, some R&D should be continued as a hedge against Soviet 
breakout. 

Harold has suggested that because of this issue's importance, and 
the widely differing views, that an NSC meeting might be held to further 





